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NOVEL DEPARTMENT. 


FREDERICK AND LOUISA. 











FE .ncy in the morning of a fine autumn day, Mr. 
niey, took astrel!l through the lands contiguous 
to his own estate, and entered the burial ground 
of a small hamlet, not quite fifty miles from 
London, Naturally of a contemplative tara, a 
solemn pensiveness stole over his imagination as 
he perused the silent records of mortality ;*when 
a plaintive murmur struck his ear through the aw- 
ful stillness of the hour, and arrested his wander- 
ing steps. Gazing round, he beheld an objegt that 
at once rivetted all his attention. and called forth 
the most tender emotions of sensibi‘ity. A‘small 
white stone was raised beside the path ; the senlp- 
ture was rade, the inscription simple ; beneath a 
drooping willow was engraved an urn, with these 
words—* The Remains of Louisa, daughter of 
Henry Wilmot, of this parish: aged }°.” Begide 
» the once animated sed knelt a venerable fizeke ; 
bis head was hoary with age, and the falling tears 
glittered on his furrowed cheeks like the dews of 
the morning; his hands were clasped together 
with pious energy, while his broken voice emitted 
but inarticulate lamentations. At Mr. Henley’s 
approach he turned his eyes upon him : they sent 
forth a gleam of sadness that appaled his heart ; 
and again they were bent miserably upon the 
ground. 

Finding that Mr. Henley still continued to re- 
gard him with fixed attention, he once more raised 
his hollow eyes ‘Stranger,’ sail he, § can 
you respect the feelings of a father ?? Henley com- 
prehended the implied reproof : and, bowing with 
the respect his sorrows made tributary, retired : 
but his mind still lingered on the sacred spot, and 
he leaned his back against a tree, whence, with his 
arms folded, he contemplated the sad scene. 

In a few minutes the old man quitted the grave, 
and, perceiving his posture, advanced towards him; 
a calm serenity was diffused over his features, and 
his countenance was lighted up with the emana- 
tions of piety. ‘Sorrow makes us churlish, young 
man,’ said he, mildly; ‘and I fear I just now 
treated you with a harshness of which you were 
undeserving.’ 

There was something in his manner that in- 
stantly attracted the heart of Henley towards him, 
and, extending his hand to the aged mourner, he 
apologized for his unmannerly intrusion. It was 
readily accepted ; he pressed it between both of his 
own, and an involuntary tear fel! upon it.—* Come, 
cried he, resuming his composure, ‘ you shall go 
with me to my cottage ; I will thére unfold a tale, 
that shall warn you from your errors: and, ob ! 
may I teach you to avoid those views, by the indul- 

gence of which youth is brought to an untimely 

and the heart of the and. rent with grief — 
fim jt tothe world; let the young and the 
gay be'cautioned by the fate of the hapless Louisa; 
of the"defuded Frederick !” 
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Henley forbore to interrupt him by trite observa- 
tions, but followed in silence to his rural habita- 
tion. ‘They sited themselves on a mossy bench, 
sheltered from the rising sun by a spreading fir. 

‘Listen, my son,’ said the o!d man,* to what I 
am about to relate. If the sad overflows of my 
heart make me tedious, check me gently, and feel 
pity for my dotage. I had a daughter, the only 
remaining pledge of a dear sainted wife: this rose, 
which blows beside us, is not more beauteous— 
will not prove more transient in its bloom. Her 
loveliness was equalled by her innocence ; and 
the days of my manhood were spent in the pleasing 
task of informing her youthful mind. Our portion 
of riches was but small, yet we were contented 
with that little; and I forbore to harrass her with 
terrors of the villians to be met with in that world 
which I degigned her never to behold. 

‘Ata neighbouring farm-house resided a widow 
and herson. The former intimacy of our family 
was continued, and the advantage derived on either 
side was reciprocal. ~“Kducated togetier by the 
same parents, as I may say, it is not wonderful 
that Frederick and Louisa felt the influence 
of that soft passion, that tender sympathy, 
so grateful to the sus¢eptible mind. We 
beheld their undisguised affection With delight; 
for neither heart formed an ambitious wish. It 
was exactly at this season of the year that a’youth 
of fashion, and of gay appearance, came to our 
village to pass the sporting season—Ever indul- 
ging the rites of hospitality, he was received by all 
the humble inhabitants with avidity. His manners 
were insinuating, and the partiality with which he 
beheld the dawning excellencies of young Freder- 
ick filled the bosom of a fond mother with pride.— 
He protracted the time of his stay, soon became 
an intimate of the farm,and was a constant par- 
taker of our rustic sports. 


‘All at once Frederick became abstracted and 
thoughtful ; his eyes no more shone with delight 
at the 7 ren of Louisa; we feared a fatal 
jealousy had taken hold of his mind to poison his 
tranquility, and the bosom of our child swelled 
with sadness. They now wandered frequently 
alone—my presence seemed a restrait upon their 
happiness ; and I soon learnt from my danghter, 
that Frederick wished to accompany his new friend 
for a short time to London. 


‘ This desire once known, hoping to satiate him 
with scenes so unlike our peaceful serenity, his 
mother consented, and he parted from Louisa with 
every profession of the fondest love. A sad mel- 
ancholy seemed to take possession of her ; and to 
me she eunfessed her fears that Frederick would 
prove false. His letters, however, abated naught 


of their tenderness, and he daily invented new ex- 
cuses for delaying his return. 
*A sad event recalled him sooner than he ex- 
cted. My venerable friend his mother, was af- 
icted with a 
his arrival. 


tic stroke, and expired hefore 
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him; and whether from that incident.or a newly-con- 
tracted taste for pleasure, he freely expressed his 
disgust of our villace. I knew not that his mind 
had been cerrupted by the allurements of gaiety. 
and hoped that he had imbibed but a transien‘ 
liking for objects he would soon forget. 

* Alas! I was cruelly mistaken ; One luckless 
morn I called in vain for my Louisa. Fvery spot 
she once so sweetly graced was deserted 3 and in 
the arbour I found this note—* My father, I hav 
long been vaworthy of your kindness ; and you 
confidence in her who has deceived you aggravated 
my pangs. I fly with one who will protect me— 
who will make me happy—will ake us all happy 
—We have found a generous friend; and your 
Louisa will return to your arms all you wish- 
more than you can imagine.—Grievegpot my father 
—we shal] soon meet again.’ 

*Soon, indeed, we did meet! But how! Ah! 
Heaven !—it makes every pore of my agonized 
heart bleed afresh while 1 relate what followed.— 
A dangeraus illness confined me to my bed some 
weeks. As soon as returning health gave strength 
to my feeble limbs, | determined to follow my dear 
deluded child to town, to drag her from the villain 
who had betrayed her innocence, and restore her, 
if not to peace, at least to comparative virtue. 

‘ Leaving my little all to the care of a kind neigh- 
bour, | undertook my solitary jouruey, and soon 
found out the house of the monster by whose infer 
nal arts my child had been betrayed. He laughed 
at my threats, spurned at my entreaties, and reso- 
lutely denied any knowledge of the transaction :— 
told me that Frederick had already repaid his kind- 
ness With ingratitude, and was now entirely upon 
his own hands: a protected villain, whose offences 
are of that nature which the laws of man cannot 
reach. 

* Distracted—heart-broken—I quitted th: 
luted mansion, and rushed wildly throu 
streets of the immense metropolis, without meet- 
ing a being whoseemed to compassionate my suf- 
fering. Determined to relinquish my research but 
with Tite, I remained four months in London before 
my eyes were blessed by the sight of my darling. — 
The money I had brought with me was nearly ex- 
hausted, and I was obliged to quit my lodging for 
one on a less expensive plan.— With this view | en- 
tered a shop, upon the window of which a bill was 
aflixed, and with the landlady ascended a narrow 
flight of stairs, to view the apartment I was about 
to inhabit. We were settling the terms, when an 
old woman hastily entered from an adjoiming room, 
exclaiming to the mistress—* For God a’ mercy’s 
sake come ins for the peor girl be a dying, and will 
sartainly go off in this fit,for it is worse than any she 
has had.’ I followed the woman, unbidden into 
the room—It was my child !—struggling with the 
fell gripe of disease and want ! On a table, beneath 
a spread cloth, lay the body ofan infant permature- 
ly ushered intot he world, and now stretched out 
in the cold sleep ofdeath. As soon as the care of 
the woman revived my wretched daughter she re- 





ollected me ; and, clasping her in my arms, I 
breathed forgiveness to the apparently dying peni- 
tent. Youth, however,triumphed over her disorder, 
the crisis had passed, and the most favorable hopes 
were entertained. Before she recovered, the child 
was interred ; after which,as soon as it was possi- 
ble to remove her, the remnant of my possession 


was expended in conveying us to our native home. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 











MISCELLANY. 


FOR THE WEFKLY MAGAZINE, 


THE PEDLAR.....Wo. LX. 
THE INFLUENCE OF CUST®M. 

Tur customs, forms and manners of the world, founded, 
as they too generally are, ona gradual dereliction of 
principle, and a progressive vielding to the enticements 
of vice and luxury, are often leading even the honest and 


upright from their native purity and innocence down the 
steep of perdition. 





At first they may be looked upon with astonishment 
and indignation. At an after view, their features of in- 
famy become less and less revolting, until our imperious 
passions and desires bewilder and beguile us by their 
wretched and fatal sophistry, and we are led at last to 
embrace them as our own. 

Those customs of the world that may be justly denom- 
inated as innocent, are by no means referred to in the pre- 
ceding observations. The heart of man should not be 
éased iniron. But even the most harmless customs and 
amusements of the world, taking hold of the heart of man, 
ever extravagant in its pursuit of pleasure, and ready 
to push its enjoyments to the utmost, are often productive 
of the most pee consequences. ‘The progress of 
even innocent and thoughtless mirth into folly, and of 
folly into sin, is too often short and rapid. 

There is no habit so absurd, no fashien so rdiculous, 
no course of action ever so diametrically opposite to vir- 
tue, which custom, that imperious tyrant, cannot bring 
into practice and approbation. 

Following the idolatrous customs of their, heathen 
neighbours, the Israelites unmindful both of their Godand 
of the ties of pity and affection, caused their children to 
pass through the fire unto Moloch, and with shouts and 
trumpets drowned the cries of those innocent victims of 
a horrid and unnatural custom. 


While society was in a state of comparative ignorance 
anc stupidity, barba®ity and superstition, were the prin- 
cipal agents in the imposition of its customs and man- 
ners. But when the veil of ignorance was, as it is at 
present, partially withdrawn, infidelity, luxury and vice, 
gladly stretched forth their polluted hands to the unholy 
work. 

It is not alone to the history of ancient times, that we 
are to look for instances of the pernicious effects resulting 

m an undue submission to the autocrasy #f custom.— 
in these latter days, custom, strengthened by a gradual 
departure from the firm and venerable precepts of virtue 
and religion, and an evident increase of infidelity and 
scepticism, is not backward to sanction many things 
which reason, truth, and justice condemn. 

Who sneers at the rich drunkard ! who views him with 
undisguised pity and contempt ! who avoids his society ! 
—None—For wealth exalts the drunkard and even the 
rascal, in the opinion of the world, far above the poor 
but honest and temperate man. Besides, it is a fashionable 
failing, and bears the sanction of custom. 


Who shuts his ears against the profane swearer?— Who 
reproves him for his horrid blasphemy,/—The perjured 
magistrate is deaf—and scarcely can any be found sinless 
enough to ‘cast the first stone ’ eyen among the churches 
dedicated to that name which custom has enabled them 
to hear with calmness wantonly-and wickedly profaned. 

The last in submitting to the control of custom was 
what though sadly changed, is still called the christiar 
eeligion. Once firm and Gnwavering in principles, it 
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lifted its noble and majestic presence, meek and humble, 
yet undismayed by the frowns, and unaculterated by the 
folly of man. But by so long an acquaintance with a 
world polite, fashionable, and by no means rigid in its 
morals, it has rubbed off much of its unsightly and old- 
fashioned rust, become wonderfully polished and imp) ov- 
ed, has forgotten its former unpleasant habit of frowning 
on little sinful practices, and has a ready smile alike for 
the saint and the sinner. Sometimes indeed, a surly old 
fellow, who has happened in the course of his youthful 
studies, to have stumbled upon the Holy Scriptures, in- 
stead of the works of Dr. Priestly, may shew his unwel- 
come visage ia the sacred desk, and revive those old fashi- 
oned truths of a judgment to come, and a future state of 
punishment, but he generally finds it a thankléss task.— 
Others have shewn, or professed to shew a safe,pleasant, 
and not much out of the way path to heaven, and theformer 
strait, rugged way of piety and self denial, -will soon be 
no longer trodden, but by a few who will still prefer pain 
to pleasure, 


There is a time when the customs, opinions and fash. 
ionable follies of a wandering world can deccive no longer ; 
when they shall leave the heart that they have led astray, 
dismayed, trembling and alone on a wide, wide sea of 
doubt and trouble ; at that hour the unsubstantial shadows, 
the ‘unreal mockeries’ with which pleasure in her magic 
witchery has deluded it, like shadows shall flee away. 
‘ Hitherto can they come, and no furmther ’—That irrcvoca- 
ble hour is fast approaching—It is the hour of death. 


=o 


THE CONTRIBUTOR.....Vo. XV. 
The song that tells of light ineffable, 


Ind of the dwellers there ! 

Max. Cortrisputor, 

As my Letter, which you had the goodnes to publish 
in your last number, excited much attention ; I trouble 
you with another communication, that will complete my 
design. 


Our Region, Sir, is one of perpetual brightness ; the 
refraction and reflection of ‘the rays proceeding from our 
luminious body, throw a mild but ineffable brightness 
over the whole extent of our sphere; but from certain 
fixed laws ot Nature, these rays are more intense and 
brilliant during one portion of the time than the other, 
producing for us, a revolution of seasons, day and night 
in some measure similar to yours. The external appear- 
ance of our country too, corresponds in some degree with 
this; it is diversified with swelling hills and sloping 
vales, with majestic rivers and purling brooks ; and the 
face of nature is variegated with perennial flowers and 
fruits of spontaneous growth, delightful to the eye, and 
pleasing to the taste. But even in a paradise like this, 
where the mountains are gemmed with gold, and silver 
sparkles beneath the feet, dudustry is our greatest source 
of pleasure and of wealth ; and surrounded as we are by 
natural luxuries which would seem to satisfy the*most 
insatiate in perfect.idleness ; yet without our artificial 
procurements produced by exertion and labour, we 
should be as miserable as the mind can conceive.—So it is 
with our pleasures, they are interrupted by pain, anxiety 
and grief; yet we complain not; for we know that with- 
out them, pleasure could not exist. 

Even bliss—twere woe alone to bear. 

Our manners and customs vary in some unessential and 
some essential particulars from yours : In passing and 
repassing we never salute. It is attended with so many 
difficulties, that we omit it altogether ; and the utility of 
this measure has been well proved since I have been 
among you, So many friendships have been rent asun- 
der by an accidental omission—so many mark:  lerision 
and hauiew have been exhibited by accidental mistakes ; 
so many heart |urnings have been engendered by acci- 
dental superiority in the suaviter in modo ; that the-ex- 
cellence of our custoin has been well confirmed. 

In our worshipping assembiies, we observe a decorum 
and reverence which I have been unable to discover in 
yours ; our attention is entirely-engrossed by the passing 


services, and our hearte are too much engaged, to permit 
our eyes to wander on sensual and worldly objects ; or 
what is yet worse, to let the eyelids wag clurang the fer- 
vent appeals of our teachers and guides; no interruption 
ever occurs, by the dilatory entrance of creaking shoe- 
leather, or the nasal music, which should be exclusively 
appropriated to the vulgar God—Morplheus ' Our minds 
are too deeply interested in the concerns of our future 
welfare, to be engaged in worldly projects and speculations, 
orin worshipping the Golden Deity—cent per cent !— 
Nor is it thought seeming or goodly to be noticing or 
commenting on external dresses and ornaments ; while 
the jewels of virtue and truth, and those decorations 
which are inestimable, piety and religion, are neglected 
and abused. 

The intentness with which we regard this subject, is 
not in consequence of superstition or priestcraft, as you 
well know ; but from a conviction of its high :mportance. 
REASON forces upon us this conclusion, without throw. 
ing a gloom over our sun-ly existence. We do not let in- 
terest shut out reason, nor enthusiasm distort its best con- 
victions ; but guided by its purest rays, we think enough 
of another state of existence, to make the most of the real 
enjoyments which may fall to our lot inthe present. 

Error, credulity, and popular delusions are scarcely 
known among us: What a contrast with the inhabitants 
of this terraqucous globe! There is rarely a day passes 
here, but I am disgusted with the most barefaced decep- 
tions, and the deceived, glorying, as it were, in their 
shame! The most notorious instance which has fallen 
under my observation, is that played off by Carraboo, the 
As Lhave 
often made excursions to alco ae (our neighbouring 


Princess of Javusa, the pretended Moon-ite! 
planet) I should feel it my du@y to declare to your inhabi- 
tants, did 1 not believe it unnecessary, that she is an ar- 
rant impostor. How must ‘ Moon-addin’ laugh when he is 
shown the language she pretends is spoken in the moon ! 
There is not a character in common with it; and it is as 
impossible forhim to read them, as it would be these on 
the famous rock at Dighton! Beside, her name! Miss 
Carraboo !! Why, professor pale-disk, their great geneal- 
ogist, would pronounce her at once to be—illegitimate !' 

But, Sir, 1 am ticed of these comparisons, as I am of my 
residence here ; and as soon as I have acquired the neces- 
sary information, to confute the air-built visions of our 
philosophers, and to destroy the credibility of our web- 
weaving travellers, I shall depart from hence on the first 
beam that will convey me to the Sun. How I punt to feel 
the influence of my native glowing region, that my blood, 
which has so long been in a state of congelation, may flow 
freely through my veins again. 

MIMOSA. 

P. S. As the question has often been asked me, J as- 
sure Sir, the Sun-ites never heard of such creatures as 
Ghosts, Spirits, or Hobgoblins ! 

— 


x! TO THE ‘ PEDLAR’’ 


Sir,—I should suppose from the general tenor of your 
sixth number, printed in the Weekly Magazine, that you 
were quite offended that ‘this part of the world’ is either 
too ‘ honest’ or too ‘rascally’ to purchase your wooden nut- 
megs and tinselled jewelry for real fruit and pure gold, or 
because you are unable in your pedling trade to dash thro’ 
the streets with a carriage and four with all the pomp of a 
lord, and command ‘deference and respect’ trom those 
who, perhaps, you have attempted to deceive and detraud. 
Your alluring fruits of infamy and deceit,therefore,react upon 
yourself with redoubled force, and tell you ‘ go and starve,’ 
‘you are not of us, and here is no place for you’ If you 
had taken as much pams to be honest as you have to dis- 
guise your dishonesty,-you might have been respected and 
useful. If, as you have insinuated, poverty is an evidence 
of honesty, the State’s Prison and Alms house must be the 
receptacle and nursery of genuine honesty. Perhaps you 
are entitled to a place in one of these excellent ins ions, 
Tt is reasonable to think so; for if you are honest, you of 
cours: are ‘poor, but if rich, according to your own conclu. 
sion, you must bé corrupt, and addicted to swindling prac- 
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@ces, which practices .are not uncommon in a pediar 


arich man’s being honest, and a poor man’s being a villain. 
We know of many rich men who are not chargeable with 
dishonesty, lying, and swindling, which you consider such 
‘important ingredients in the composition of a man of busi- 
pess;’ but on the contrary, they are ‘ openhearted’ and be- 
nevolent ; yet not ‘unsuspecting’ when they have so sus- 
picious a character as a pedlar to deal with. 






ANON. 
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ANECDOTES OF HORACE WALPOLE. 


From Beloe’s Recollections of a Sexagenarian. 





Lorn Orford retained, to the latest period of his life, 
his vivacity of conversation and powers of memory. The 
fist anecdote which our Sexagenarian heard him relate, 
was his explaining the reason which induced him to seek 
for a town residence in Berkeley-square. In the time of 
Sir Robert Walpole it was the established etiquette that 
the prime minister returned no visits : It may probably 
be so now. But, on his leaving office, Sir Robert took 
the earliest opportunity of visiting his friends ; and one 
morning he happened to pass, for this purpose, through 
Berkeley-square, the whole of which had actually been 
built whilst he was minister, and he had never before 
seen it. He stopped the coachman ; and desired to 
know where he was. This incident alone prevailed upon 
his son, Horace, to take the first opportunity which of- 
fered, of purchasing a mansion in this plage. 


One of his amusements in the latter part of his life, 
vas to preserve all the seals of the numerous letters he 
seceived, ina china vase, which was placed upon his 
writing-table. Once a weck he examined them care- 
fully, and putting aside such as were remarkable or cu- 
rious, he destroyed the rest; and thus, as he observed, he 
obtained, on easy terms, a curious collection of antique 
seals and gems. 


His breakfast service was of very beautiful Dresden 
china, which he never would permit any of the domes- 
tices totouch. He always washed them, and put them 
away himself. 

His Lordship was applied to in a very complimentary 

A letter from the late and last King of Poland, fora set of 
his Anecdotes of Painting. It was not till this occasion 
presented itself, that le had any idea of the scarcity or 
value of the books, which he printed at Strawberry Hill. 


The only copy he had was interleaved, and full of mar- 
ginal notes, additions, and corrections. Ile would ofien 
good humourdly relate the extreme difficulty he found in 
procuring a copy of the work, suitable, as to condition, to 
the rank of the Royal petiti oner for it, as well as the cha- 

} grin he experienced in being obliged to purelihse it at 
the enormous price of forty guineas. 

His establishment at his villa was not very splendid ; 
nor had his Lordship a very high character for hospitality. 
It was facetiously said by an author, who went to dine at 
—-, on invitation, that he returned as he went—ex- 
ceedingly hungry. He had, however, his gala days, when 
splendour went hand iu hand with pienty. But his ser- 
vants were on bogrd-wages ; and when alone, his Lord- 
ship lived on the very humblest fare, drinking only water. 
He was a dreadfui martyr to the. gout, and the chalk- 
stones on his fingers were distressing to see : he held his 
pen with difficulty between his first and second finger,— 
On the first symptoms of the approach of gout, he piung- 
td his feet into cold water——by many thought a most 
desperate experiment, but from which he, of course, 
either received benefit, or conceived that he did. 


Here two anecdotes occur not to be forgotten. Uron 
one occasion, a gentleman of no smail literary distinction, 
who had a sort of gencral invitation to his Villa, was in- 
duced by a fine summer morning to pay his respects to 
Lord O——. On his arrival, he was kindly greeted, and 
invited to stay and dine. The invitation was acepted.— 
The noble Lord rang his bell, and on the appearance of 
his Swiss, enquired what there was for dinner. * Hash- 


f 


hig, 


I hope, Sir, you will excuse my supposing the possibility of 
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ed mutton, my Lord,’ was the reply, ‘Let there he hash- 
ed mutton for two, as Mr. ——, is to dine with me.’ In 
a very short time, the Swiss returned with a long face— 
‘ My Lord, there is only hashed mutton for one.’ The 
visitor made his apologies, engaged to come again at a 
more favourable opportunity, and left T m impran sus. 

The other anecdote is not much less whimsical, and 
this relates to the writer himself. 

On his first invitation to dinner with his Lordship, he 
accompained Mr. K. There were no other guests. The 
Sexagenarian presumed that he should for once enjoy the 
luxury of a spendid dinner, and prepared himself accor- 
dingly. Dinner was served, when to the poor author’s 
astonishment, only one dish smoked upon the noble board, 
and that too, as ill lack would have it, was a species of 
fish not very agreeable to the palate of the guest. He 
waited, however, in patience, and the fish was succeed- 
ed by a leg. of mutton.—Woe worth the man, who, in 
the pride and naughtiness of his heart, presumes to say 
any thing to the disparagement of a leg of mutton. The 
author, however, thought that he might have a leg of mut- 
ton at home, and taking it for granted, that at a noble- 
man’s table’ a second course would succeed, where there 
would be some tit-bit to pamper his appetite, he was very 
sparingly helped. Alas! nothing else made its appear- 
ance, ‘* Weil then,’ exclaimed the disappointed visitor, 
‘I mast make up with cheese.’ His Lordship did not eat 
cheese. Soto the great amusement of |is companion, 
the poor author returned hungry, dlisconcerted, and half 
angry. He was, however, regaled on his arrival in Russel- 
street with a roast duck. 





— 
SEDUCTION. 

Is passing a spot which I had so frequently contemplated 
with pleasurable emotion, my attention was attracted by 
perceiving the fence had been removed which had confined 
the sovereignty of the pigs ; and even the little garden struck 
me as not having been well cultivated. 

Whilst gazing upon an alteration which gave a sedden turn 
to my feelings, a young man issued from the cottage in « 
sailor’s jacket; and it mstantly occurred to me, that the 
house was occupied by fresh inhabitants. Upon enquiring 
whether the industrious pair who had so long occupied the 
humble habitation, had removed to any other place of re- 
sidence, the young man replied, ‘ No, not yet, sir, but I fear 
they will soon be forced to go to the parish.’ 

His look, and tone of voice, as he expressed this appre- 
hension, I am persuaded I never shall forget. Without ma- 
king any reply, I opened the little wicket, and unceremoni- 
ously walked into the cottage. Stretched upon three chairs, 
tied together to form a sofa, I beheld WWwHitclustrious mis- 
tress of the humble dwelling pale and emaciated ; her eldest 
son, whom I knew had been a soldier, was sitting beside her, 
and endeavouring to persuade her to swallow a little gruel. 
The shelves over the dresser, which had shone with pew- 
ter of a silver Lvightness, were now totally deserted; in 
short, an apartment which had formerly struck me as fur- 
mshed with every thing that was useful, appeared entirely 
dismantled 

I hope it was not mere curiosity which prompted me to 
enquire .nto an appearance so wholly unexpected, The 
young soldier, with a deep sigh, said,‘ Sir, if you'll please to 
waik into the garden, Pll tell you all about it” 1 arose 
spontancously, snd the young man followed me, when I 
heard a tale which hurrowed up my feelings ; for I discov- 
ered that the little savings of thirty years’ industry and fru- 
gality, had been expended in endeavourmg to bring to jus- 
tice a titled villain. 

Te seduction of his only daughter was the prelude to 
poor Johnson’s misfortunes ; and as there were circumstan- 
ces altendmg it of peculiar notorety and wickedness, he 
was led to believe that the destroyer of his happiness would 
be compelled to make the child of his affection completely 
independent. Gold, however, that baneful correpter oi 
mtegrity, was circulated with such profusion amongst the 
witnesses, upon whose testimony the unhappy faiher had 
depesded, that, instead of evn obtaining pecuniary satis- 
faction, he was compelied .0 pay his owa expense: . 
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The unhappy victim of a lawless passion, who bad actu 
ally been forced into a connexion which she detested, una 
ble to support the anguish of her feelings, sunk into the 
grave in less than six months after the trial From that mo 
ment, the ill-fated mother of the luckless Peggy lost the 
power of making the slightest effort to procure even the 
common necessaries of existence, and a stupefying torpo: 
overwhelmed all her faculties. As the hard-earned savings 
of honest industry were scarcely sufficient to defray the 
law expenses, the pigs and poultry were obliged to be sold 
to answer the additional charges attending sickness. The 
young men returned ; occupation could not be procured for 
them ; and in a short tyme they became a dead weight upon 
the hands of their industrious parents ! 

Suc h was the mournful tale that I heard from the young 
soldier; but how shall I convey to the imagination of my 
readers the varying turns in his expressive countenance, 
whilst painting the sufferings of his afflicted parents,and the 
cruel artifices which had been practised upon the object ot 
his tenderness! He informed me, his second brother was 
that day gone to offer himself to an East India captain, whom 
he had heard was in want of a servant. In short, that they 
were all willing to undertake the most menial employment 
rather than be a burthen upon their parents, 

This is no imaginary tale, with highwrought coloring, 
but an atrocious fact which has recently occurred ; yet the 
wretch who has been the cause of misery so unparalleled, is 
received in society, and apparently admired ! 

———— —— ——— — —————$_—[—_ _[_ [SS 
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The following Indians among the most réspectable in 
their appearance and deportment we have ever seen, are 
now on a Visit, to the seat of government, from the North 
Western country —They are under the direction of Mr 
Isaac Walket—their business is with the government. 


Wyandots.—Daanquote, or Half King, head chief of the 
nation, from Sandusky ; Tau-yau-ro-too-yau, Head Spea- 
ker ; Dawautout, Manoncue, Scotosh, Tau-yau-dou-tou- 
sou, Squindecte, You-dou-tou-sou. 


Delawares.—Captain Pipe, Silas Armstrong. 
Senecas.—Captain Smith, Con-gu-tou. 


These are the identical chiefs among whom the Presi 
dent of the United States passed a night’ as he travelled 
through the wilderness from Detroit, and by whom he 
was voluntarily guarded, during his stay with them 


We learn by the National Intelligencer, that John C 
Calhoun,of South Carolina,(for many years a distinguished 
Representative in Congress) has received from the Presi- 
dent the appointment of Secretary for the Department of 
War. 

The cocoa nut oil from Ceylon, bas been found in Eng- 
land a substitute for spermaceti—is cheaper, burns clear- 
er, and free from smell. It is also used for soap. 


The officers of the U. S. reg. stationed at Detroit, have 
taken measures, for the removal of the remains of Lt 
Brooks, (son of Gov. Brooks) who was killed in the 
memorable sea engagement, on Lake Eric, and buried on 
a neighboring Island, for the purpose of interring them, 
with military honors, at Detroit. A monument is also to 
be erected to his memory. Such acts do honor to our 
country, and to humanity. 


Mr. Asa Warren Paine, was admitted to practice as At- 
torney, at the Boston Court of Common Pleas on the 10th 
inst. 

Theatre —On Monday evening, will be presented the play 
of * Abalino, the great Bandit.’ To which will be added 
‘ Tekeli; or, the seige of Montgatz,’ 
== SO OO Oe ee 

MARRIAGES. 

In this town, Mr. Manasseh Stow, to Miss Melita Ellis 
Thayer—lu:h inst. Rev. Edward Willard Wheelock, to 
Mis Harriet Eliza Newman-- Rev. James Coleman to Miss 
Elizabeth Hubbsrd— Daniel Parkman Esq. to Miss Harriot 
Pilden— Mr. Dan.cl Dunton to Miss Betsey F. Elliot—Mr. 
Benjamin Judkins to Miss Abigail G. Fuller—Eljah Morse 
Esq. to Miss Mary Jackson. 


At Dorchester, Mr Isaac Thwing to Miss Panny Vose. 
DEATHS. 
In this tovm, Mr, Robert L. Snelson of Petersburg, (Va) 


aged 21 years, iste a midshipman in the U. S. N.wy—Mr 
Daniel Gray, aged 32— irs, Susan ‘rnold, aged 95. 

At Charlestown, Mr. Francis Smuicy, aged 35-—Mr. Wm, 
Bartoli, aged 41. 

At Versa'l! s, in Sept, last, Gen. De Triestemberg, aged 
99; the oldest-officer of the French army. 
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(ORIGINAL.) 


FOR THE WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 


TO ELIZA. 


Parx take the boon to mercy dear ! 
*T will cheer life’s gloomy way 
To give the tribute of a tear, 
Yo kindle virtue’s ray. 
And could a emile give back life’s joy, 
Qr ease one anxious care, 
i would brighten in its sweet employ, 
To meet Eliza’s there. 


But ah! the wounds misfortunes bring, 
Lie far beyond their pow’r! 

And though a light and easy thing 
To prop the bending flow’r, 


The heart that feels life’s rolling storm 
Dissolve its fon: est ties, 

Looks to religion’s lovely form— 
This points to happier skies. 

> Tis this that binds the broken heart, 
Dispels each anxious care ; 

And this its better hopes impart, 
Its brighter prospects there. 


But though misfortune seeks in Heav’n, 
A retuge from its grief, 

The tender sympathies here giv’n 
Afford their kind relief. 


And hope, the mourner’s kindest fricad 
Shall lift her tearful eye, 

And, smiling in her grief, shall lend 
A glimpse of joys on high. 


Then take the boon, to mercy dear ; 
* Twill cheer life’s gloomy way 
"fo give—though poor indeed—a tear, 
Te kindle virtue’s ray. 
HENRY. 


——_——— 


FOR THE WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 
FRIENDSHIP AND RETIREMENT. 


Farr is the ray of blushing morn, 
On the ocean’s surface beaming, 

And sparkling the dew drop, on the lawn 
With diamond lustre gleaming ! 

But far more lov -ly, far more bright, 
Is the tear of friendly sorrow, 

‘Fhe glittering gem whose own pure light, 
No ray of the morn need borrow. 


What are the charms of wealth or fame, 
And what are the pleasures of glory— 
What avails it that we raise a name, 
To live renown’d in story? 
Vain are the honours men bestow, 
Tis but a vain delusion ; 
With a friend to share my joys and woe, 
I'd quit this wild confusion. 


Then far retir’d from busy life, 
Free from its cares and troubles, 
Leave wealth and fame to the sons of strife, 
They may pursue the bubbles. 
But seon oblivion’ssweeping tide, 
Shall) all ther honours bear away, 
They and their greatness will divide, 
And where, alas ! are they ? 


Then all I ask is friendship’s eye 
To watch my fleeting breath, 


And hopes of happiness on high, 
To cheer my bed of death. 


RONALD. 
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FOR THE WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 
PAST DAYS. 


Barrow rose my sun without a cloud, 
Life’s morn was fair and gay, 

I envied not the great and proud, 

With riches, power, and wealth endow’d, 
Who trifle life away. 


The hours of youth roll’d heedless on, 
Gay pleasure ever smil’d, 
The rose bloom’d fair without a thorn, 
While friendship bless’. the rosy dawn, 
And every care beguil’d. 
But ah! that sky so mild, so fair, 
At noon, with clouds o’erspread, 
And pain and sorrow ent’ where 
I look’d for calmer jovs, but care 
And grief came in their stead. 


*T was not misfortune’s blasting breath, 
That mark’d me for its prey ; 

Nor poverty, but cruel death, 
That bore my hopes away : 

My friend was cali’d im beauty’s bloom, 

To quit my bosom for the tomb ! 

Ah! what could soothe the dreary hour, 
Or cheer my lonely heart, 

The spirits damp’d in sorrow’s show’r :— 

*Twas blest religion had the power, 
Some comfort to impart ; 


She taught me, while on earth below, 
The happiest were, past days, 
And they must suffer pain and woe, 
Who wish the joy of heav’n to know, 
And join the song of endless praise. 
R. 
— 
FOR THE WEEKLY MAGADINE. 
LINES 


On reading a piece in the last Magazine, beginning, 


‘ Hush, hush, thine heart, breathe not a sigh. 

Ir aught avail’d the minstrel’s strain, 

So sweetly stealing on the ear, 
My heart would soon forget its pain, 

Nor dew my cheek with sorrow’s tear, 
But oh, that strain can ne’er erase 

The gloom which clouds my pallid cheek— 
Affliction’s thorn my breast has torn, 

And sorrow soon life’s cord shall break ; 
The hand of time shall rudely play, 

And steal the strength it gave at first, 
This form of clay, shall soon decay 

And minmg.é’ with its native dust. 
More charms hath solitude for me, 

Than pleasure’s giddy, flatt’ring stream— 
I love, in fancy’s glass, to see 

The changes of life’s transient dream ; 
I love, at midnight hour to dwell, 

On youthful scenes, forever fled— 
When notes of joy my harp did swell, 

And Heav’n its choicest blessings shed; 


Then I could smile on all around, 
For all to me were fair—but oh, 

Scarcely life’s sun its course begun, 
Ere twas eclips’d by clouds of woe. 


Oh, would to Heav’n my heart could join 
In numbers soothing, soft, as thine. 


AUGUSTUS. 
pa 
FOR THE WEEKLY MAGAZISE 
TO NANCY, 


LOVE UNIVERSAL. 
I never knew a sprightly fair, 
Who was not dear to me; 
And freely, I my heart could share 
With all good giris I see. 
Kt is not chis or that alone, 
On whom my civice would tall ; 


} * remain in that chair till I return.’ 





1 do not more incline to one, 
Than I incline to all. 

The circle’s bounding line are they, 
Its center is my heart ; 

My ready love, the equal ray, 
That flows to every part. 





WILLIAM. 
—-o- 
(SELECTED. ) 
SONG FOR A GARDENER MARRIED TO A VIXEN 
Wuew the tendrils of love once strike root in the heart, 
They shoot freely without cultivation ; 
If the sun of Encouragement warmth but impart, 
To the soil of a sweet inclination, 
Yet in this wide world’s édorders, whesever ’tis found, 
The Bindweed of interest gets seed in ; 
Any-Money sid Marygold cover the ground, 
While beneath the sweet Rose, Love Lies Bleeding. 


Tho’ s‘o@le for some time, an Adonis may keep, 


Sage y railing at Wed) ck so witty ; 
While in Veuns’s Loot ime (lass, al € v'ry peep, 
A Narcissus «ppears Vane so Preity. 


At last if he spels, ’mong the fair Queen’s of the Mead, 
A good Shepherd’s Purse full of bright money, 

His Bachelor’s Buttons then begin to look dead, 
And he longs to be Suckling the Honey. 


Of Raking now tired (tho’ as chill Cucumber cold. 
The fair daughter should prove to their union, 

His eyes gaily glisten at the thoughts of her gold, 
And you'd think he’d been slicing an Onion. 

In for love, lack-a-daisies, he ruefully pines, 
Ofa Willow he talks, and his Garters, 

Ev’n the Sultan’s Iinperial Crown he'd resign, 
To be sav’d from the fate of Love’s maityrs. 

Thus I, when a trenching the stiff heart of my dear, 
So well drilled and lin’d out my whole carriage, 

That fair words (though they butter no Parsnips, ’tis clea: 
Fu)l soon butter’d her over to marriage. 

When Uthad Caddag’d ber heart, and got her to wed, 
O ! this rare WVonpareil thought so oft on! 

A Briar (not a sweet one) I found in my bed, 

A Crab good for nought but to graft on / 


qua 





AMUSEMENT. 


axcpaerresnomnathinoeransesipennsnicsapemmsitinntenntieisiiiiiedstthainttletiitane 
Chancellor Elsmerr, says Sir Francis Bacon, 
when he read a petition which he disliked, would 
say, ‘what, you would have my hand to this now » 
And the party, of course, answering ‘ Yes,’ he} 
would further say—* Well, so you shal; nay, youp 
shall have both my hands to it!’ when, with both} 
his hands he tore the obnoxious petition into pieces. 


Middlesex Sessions.—John Pierce, who is about} 
17, was convicted of stealing a handkerchief. He} 
has been at the bar repeatedly. The Chairman said} 
he was incorrigible, and sentenced him to transpor-} 
tation for Jife. * And may you,’ said the prisoner,} 
Eng. pa. 

The Hants hangman, lately found dead in his 
bed at Winchester, it is supposed, died for grief, 
in consequence of all the capital convicts having 
been respited. Ibid. 


—— ————————————————  ——————————_ ———— 
We will insert the poetical address of ‘S’ to Ned Me- 
gvims, if the last verse is made more intelligible. 
We are obliged to omit several original articles intended 
for this poner, for want of room 


————— 
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